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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


AMiabE Chemicals, Dyestuffs, 


Oils, Tanning Materials, Etc. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
E. C. KLIPSTEIN & SONS CO. 
Chrome, N. J., Bayway, N. J., So. Charleston, W. Va. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Acid, Alizarine, Basic, Chrome, Direct and Sulphur Colors, 
Intermediates etc. 


BULLS FERRY CHEMICAL CO. 
Edgewater, N. J. 


Acid and Sulphur Colors, Softeners, Finishers’ and 
Tanning Materials, etc. 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
in Basle, Switzerland 


Synthetic Indigo and the famous “Ciba” and “Cibanone” 
Fast Vat Dyes, etc. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-652 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Andrew Carnegie 





Writing in his autobiography regard- 
ing the necessity of maintaining the high 
quality of the products of one of the 
companies organized by him as a young 
man, says: “This policy is the secret of 
success; uphill work it will be for a few 
years until your work is proven, but after 
that it is smooth sailing.” 


The policy of making the best that 
can be made, so successfully followed by 
Mr. Carnegie, is the policy that governs 
this Company in the production of each 
and every one of its products. 


Atlantic Dyestuff Company 


Works: PORTSMOUTH and BURRAGE 
Main Office: BOSTON 


CHARLOTTE CHICAGO PROVIDENCE 


NEW YORK 
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MAIN OFFICE: 


Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 


Cable Address: Codes Used: 
Biederwitt, N. Y. A-B-C, 4th & 5th editions; Liebers 


Commonwealth Color &Chemical Co- 


PHILADELPHIA 





Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 
Dyestuffs and Chemical Specialties 


DIRECT COLORS 
BASIC COLORS 
ALIZARINE COLORS 


ACID COLORS 
SULPHUR COLORS 
OIL SOLUBLE COLORS 


For Silk, Cotton, Unions, Felt Hats, Vegetable Fibres, Wood Stains, 


Varnishes, Shoe Polish. 


Dextrines, Lace Gums, Silk Sizing, Varnish, Paint and Printing Ink 


Dryers. 


All Colors, Soluble Oils and Fat Liquors for Leather. 


Samples, prices and information on request 


Special Export Prices 






Correspondence in all languages 
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7 MARK 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


NEWPORT COLORS 
VAT DYES 


Newport Anthrene Dark Blue B O Paste 
Newport Anthrene Brown B B Paste 
Newport Anthrene Green B Paste 
Newport Anthrene Blue G C D Paste 
Newport Anthrene Black Paste 
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These are all now available as pastes and correspond in 
other respects to Indanthrene colors of the same designa- 
tion. 


Others which will be ready in the next few weeks are 


Newport Anthrene Yellow G Paste 
Newport Anthrene Blue G C Paste 
Newport Anthrene Blue R S Paste 


When you see our slogan, remember what it means: 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF”—NEWPORT ALL THE WAY 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Delaware Corporation 
Passaic, New Jersey 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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DYESTUFFS, COLORS and ALLIED CHEMICALS 
‘‘Circulated Everywhere Dyestuffs Are Used’’ 


New York, November 29, 1920 


No. 22 


THE ZERO HOUR ? 


Has the “Peak of the Depression” Been Reached, or Must 
Conditions Be Worse Before They Can Be Better? 
—Opinions in Textile, Dyestuff and Banking Circles 


NHAPPINESS;; cold, dour and 
| | dismal, has the textile producing 
industries in its slimy clutches 
and reaches forth one grisly claw in 
fearsome menace toward the shrinking, 
iender hide of the dye industry, already 
scratched to pulsating rawness from 
contact with the political currycomb. 
Deep gloom obscures considerably more 
than half of the once-smiling visages of 
the fabric fraternity, while just around 
the corner in certain quarters skulks 
Despair with a curiously eager look in 
his eyes and a blackjack up his sleeve. 
Who says so? Why, “they” say so— 
whoever “they” may be. 

At any rate, there is much talk of 
hard times and present and future de- 
pression; the terms “liquidation,” “re- 
adjustment,” “retrenchment” and “shut- 
down” are being worked to death in the 
public prints—-not without some reason 
—and back of it all there is very real 
hardship being endured in more than 
one line of endeavor. There can be no 


doubt but that the much-renewed note 
held by Piper & Co. is at last due, nor 
that we now have with us in the present 


the promised general deflation so long 
spoken of in the future tense. 

As usual, a number have miscalcu- 
lated the time of arrival—which is one 
of the things said to make business so 
fascinating!— and these have been 
caught with their guard lowered, while 
others, perfectly aware of what was im- 
pending, were yet not able to protect 
themselves properly, struggle as they 
would. Trying indeed are conditions 
for those who have been conducting 
business on the proverbial shoestring! 
But both great and small, solvent and 
soon-to-be insolvent, know that the 
scramble to coyer is on, and are count- 
ing the days with.a solemn and awful 
interest. The questions now before the 
country are, how long? and how much? 
Have we reached the bottom? Must 
conditions grow worse before they can 
be better? Will they remain as they are 
for a while and then improve? And if 
so, when will the improvement begin? 
Tomorrow? Next week? Next spring? 

Tn an attempt to furnish some expert 
opinion bearing on the above questions, 
The Rrrorter has culled a few state- 
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ments from among the hundreds which 
are appearing every week and, with 
only a partial effort to correlate them, 
presents them for what they may be 
worth. 


It is encouraging and significant to 
note that out of the total number from 
which those herein given were selected, 
only one is unqualifiedly pessimistic, 
and instead of covering it up we joy- 
fully make it Exhibit A of this little 
exposition, so that the very worst which 
has been publicly stated may be known 
to those who have not already taken 
note of it. Nor would it be possible to 
conceal the fact that is originated with 
a man whose opinion carries consider- 
able weight, for when Frank A. Van- 
derlip, former president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, under- 
takes to speak on financial conditions, it 
is assumed that he knows pretty well 
what he is talking about. We empha- 
size this because we want Mr. Vander- 
lip to have a “square deal” so far as 
this symposium is concerned, so that 
when we later quote other authorities 
who are not in agreement with him no 
one may charge prejudice and danger- 
ous optimism. 

In a recent copyrighted article in the 
Daiiy News Record, a clothing and tex- 
tile publication, Mr. Vanderlip said in 
part: 

“To my mind, we are now about to 
enter, or will enter in the near future, a 
period of industrial depression which 
may make it necessary to resort to legis- 
laive measures for correction. From 
many of the large industrial centers, re- 


ports of wage reductions and the clos-. 


ing of plants are numerous. This proc- 
ess is now only starting. The possibility 
is that this condition will, for a time, 
increase in intensity rather than show 
abatement. 

“Coincident with this condition there 
is now going on a very marked increase 
in immigration. Many foreigners are 
arriving in this country—in fact, the 
movement is gaining momentum week 
by week. The conclusion is obvious. 
We have a constantly increasing supply 
of labor, skilled 4nd otherwise, flowing 
into a market which is now top-heavy. 
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For the most part the new arrivals, who 
are adding to an overcrowded force of 
‘aborers, are migrating to the centers 
where the shops and mills are oversup- 
plied. If the movement continues as it 
promises to continue, there will be nec- 
essary, without untoward delay, correc- 
tive legislative enactment.” 


But these are not all the troubles. 
There is much distress being felt just 
now by the textile people over the op- 
eration of the income tax law, and the 
payments due next month. Reports 
from Washington state that the textile 
interests of New Fngland have notified 
the Treasury Department that they will 
be faced with serious financial difficul- 
ties unless they are given an extension 
of time on the payment of their income 
and excess profits taxes. which will be 
due December 15. Owing to the very 
dull state of the markets for some time 
past and the necessity of manufacturers 
cutting their prices to a point where 
profits are very much curtailed, their 
financial condition has been dangerous- 
ly affected, and the situation is said to 
be giving much uneasiness to both the 
textile men and the powers at the capi- 
tal. There is, unfortunately, no pro- 
vision of the law which gives the Treas- 
ury Department authority to extend the 
time for payment of taxes, and if these 
are not paid on time a penalty of 5 
per cent is added, plus interest. Com- 
plete ruin, it is stated, is faced by some 
of the manufacturers if they are com- 
pelled to meet their taxes promptly. 


As may be noted elsewhere in this 
issue, the silk interests are preparing to 
meet the situation by a demand for 
amendments to the present law which 
will enable them to secure an extension 
of time, while only a few days ago the 
Boston wool people instituted a move to 
bring about similar relief in their case 
on the ground that the income tax, 
which has to be figured at “cost or mar- 
ket value,” was based as of January 1 
last on profits which existed only on 
paper and which have now been wiped 
out through the depreciation of those 
inventories owing to the sharp decline 
on wool values during the past year. 
The wool trade calls attention to the 
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fact that the tax law was not intended 
as a tax on principal, alhough it has 
amounted to that under the circum- 
stances governing the wool market, 
They ask that Sections 204, 214 and 
234 be amended so that they will be 
applicable subsequent to January 1 last, 
whereby relief and reimbursement may 
be afforded for losses which have been 
sustained in the manner outlined above. 

From all this it may be gathered that 
che textile people do not mean to take 
anv blows sitting but, on the contrary, 
will make every effort to combat each 
threatened danger to the utmost. 

Dye men, according to a New York 
correspondent of the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, are beginning to perk up 
and view the situation a bit more op- 
timistically than was the cdse several 
weeks ago. While times are admitted 
to be bad, it is declared there is no real 
cause for so much depression. The 
worst period is undoubtedly passed, ac- 
cording to this writer, and the forced 
suspension of the mills, both textile and 
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tanning industries, was the best thing 
that could have been: done under the 
circumstances, for by it a great accumu- 
lation of stocks was prevented. The 
buying public is unwilling to take hold, 
the correspondent further states, and 
concludes, ‘“‘and the buying public can- 
not really be accused of anything out of 
the ordinary for doing so. After the 
turn of the year a better trading basis 
all around is looked for, and with both 
the producer and consumer in better 
shape as to supplies, activity will prob- 
ably be seen.” 

Let us now shift the scene to no less 
a place than the offices of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., where an informal conference 
of leading bankers was recently held, 
following a routine meeting of the board 
of directors of the Foreign Finance 
Corporation, with the aim of develop- 
ing an exchange of views. 

“Do you know of any ‘sore spot,’ 
large or small, in the general situation ?” 
Was a question put to each one, accord- 
ing to the Journal of Commerce. 


Chicago Columbus, Ga. 


ANILINE DYES AND CHEMICALS, Ine 


Cedar and Washington Streets 


NEW YORK 

' DYES FOR 

WOOL 

COTTON 

' INDIGO SILK 

VAT BLUES PAPER 

VAT PINK LEATHER 
VAT YELLOW 
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The answer in each instance was 
“No.” 

There was also unanimous agreement 
that the banking position was funda- 
mentally sound, while the consensus of 
opinion as reported was that money 
rates would work gradually easier. In 
general, the views developed were char- 
acterized as reassuring, due recognition 
being given to the outlook for further 
commodity liquidation and orderly de- 
flation. 

The bankers present at this informal 
conference included such men as 
Thomas W. Lamont, Thomas Cochran 
and Dwight W. Morrow, of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co.; James Stillman, president of 
the National City Bank; Charles H. 
Sabin, president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company—of whom more later—; Al- 
bert H. Wiggin, chairman of the Chase 
National Bank; George Baker, Jr., of 
the First National Bank; Seward Pros- 
ser, president of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company, and Gates W. McGarrah, 
president of the Mechanics &- Metals 
National Bank. 


The men named in the list above, 
which sounds something like a financial 
Who’s Who, are men who believe the 
situation to be “fundamentally sound,” 
meaning that the danger of any general 
panic is as remote, almost, as the pos- 
sibility of a second Flood. 

Let us now, however, hark back again 
to the dye makers, this time the Atlantic 
Dyestuff Company, Burrage, Mass. In 
a recent statement issued over the sig- 
nature of Charles H. Stone, vice-presi- 
dent, this company declares its belief 
that the country is fundamentally “in 
superb form,” disagrees with Mr. Van- 
derlip on the meaning of the increased 
immigration, asserts that many expres- 
sions of sentiment merely reflect the 
state of the speaker’s personal business, 
and concludes that this is an excellent 
time.to keep production as near normal 
as all conditions warrant. The state- 
ment, which should be of interest to the 
trade in general, follows: 

“Sentiment is mixed, and usually re- 
flects the state of the speaker’s business ; 
mills with established—and especially 
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trade-marked—lines seem to be doing’ 
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best; manufacturers of specialties are 
included in this class ; however, makers 
of automobile fabrics reflect the slack 
state of the automobile industry. 


“William M. Wood, president of the 
American Woolen Company, has just 
made a statement—that needs profound 
consideration—to the effect that the 
longer the buyer waits to come into the 
market the more likely he is to pay 
higher prices than if he buys now. 

“Fundamentally this country is in ‘su- 
perb form.’ We are harvesting enor- 
mous—in some instances record-break- 
ing-——crops ; the world owes us over ten 
billions of dollars; our labor situation 
is being improved and our purchasing 
power is being increased by the tremen- 
dous inflow of immigrants, with fifteen 
or twenty millions more waiting the op- 
portunity to come to America; our rail- 
roads are now placed in position to 
make a living; we have to supply sub- 
stantially one-half the merchandise en- 
tering into overseas international com- 
merce; the election is now history, and 
certainly to the satisfaction of a great 
majority of our people. 

“With all these facts before us, prop- 
erly analyzed, we consider this an ex- 
cellent time to keep production as near 
normal as all conditions warrant, to be 
prepared to take care of, in an orderly 
way, the large volume of business that 
is inevitably coming soon. 

“Tf we stand idle too long, we will be 
unable to meet the demands of our mar- 
kets a few months hence.” 

Lastly, and most interesting indeed, 
we pass on to you the recent statement 
of President Charles H. Sabin of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, which should 
be read by all who are seeking light. 
Mr. Sabin is very frank and makes it 
plain that the retailer, according to his 
view, will have to shoulder a just share 
of the burden of readjustment. Espe- 
cially worthy of note is Mr. Sabin’s be- 
lief that there is so much in the situa- 
tion to inspire confidence that it is little 
short of criminal to paint the picture 
so blackly as to obscure vital and en- 
couraging facts; that any man who sells 
the United States of America “short” 
(Continued on page 12.) 
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THEIR CHRISTMAS VISION 


Racked and torn with the scourge of tuberculosis thousands 
of unhappy homes have but one Yuletide hope—one year ’round 


visiton —victory over this disease which is sapping mother, father 
and baby lives. 


Each penny Christmas Seal you buy brings help that much 


nearer to them—a vision realized. 


oneness 


Buy | yy Use 
Tuberculosis *<"; Christmas 


For sale in booths—and stores—-everywhere—by over one 
thousand local and state tuberculosis associations. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
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HOWES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Pointed solely toward the welfare and growth 
of the American Dyestuff Industry. Unbiased 
contributions appreciated. 





A. P. HOWES, President 
LAURANCE T. CLARK, Editor 





Domestic subscription, including technical sup- 
plement_in 9”x12” size once each month, $5 per 
year. Foreign, $6. Advertising rates on request. 





DON’T OBEY THAT IMPULSE 


You know, better than we can tell 
you, that it is high time you were get- 
ting at that letter to Washington in 
case you have not already joined the 
ranks of the really effective workers 
for protection for the American dye 
industry. You know that one letter 
sent directly to one of the men who 
will have the opportunity of arguing 
for and voting for the Dye bill and the 
licensing system will do more good 
than a dozen addressed to your trade 
journals. Yet the very human impulse 
arises to let it slide for another day or 
two. 

Don’t obey it. It is treacherous and 
will betray you in spite of yourself. 
Don’t wait for someone to come to you 
and suggest your writing; send off 
your letter and see to it that all others 
with whom you come in personal con- 
tact do the same. You do not have to 
be famous, or a dye manufacturer or a 
dve consumer, in order to have your 
letter count. This question is the con- 
cern of every American citizen, regard- 
less of occupation, and you are justi- 
fied in making your wants known to 
your Senator on that ground, without 
explanation and without any other ex- 
cuse. 


THE SHREWD LLOYD GEORGE 


What appears to be a sudden shift 
in the fortunes of the British scheme 
for licensing dye imports now places 
the British and American measures 
more nearly neck and neck in the race 
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for attention, with the British a shade 


surer of early consideration. There 
was recently a poignant scene en- 
acted in the House of Commons 
wherein Premier Lleyd George 
turned a cold and reproving eye upon 
Mr. Doyle, member from Newcastle, 
and demanded in effect to know 
where the latter got the idea that 
makers and users of dyes were in 
perfect accord over the terms of the 
proposed measure. 

Mr. Doyle had asked whether, if 
the manufacturers and consumers 
were substantially agreed, the Gov- 
ernment would not introduce a bill 
without unnecessary delay. Mr. 
Lloyd George replied: 


“T am sorry to say that there is no 
such agreement as is suggested in 
the first part of the question. As to 
the second part, the Government are 
prepared to give an undertaking that 
the first measure to be dealt with-in 
the coming session will include the 
Government’s proposals for carrying 
out their pledges in this matter and 
their obligations as contained in the 
prospectus of the British Dyestuffs 
Corporation.” 

Questioned further as to whether 
if the Government received satisfac- 
tory assurances that there existed 
substantial agreement, he would 
agree to introduce a bill during the 
present session, the Premier an- 
swered : 

“My honorable friend is much more 
sanguine than the President of the 
Board of Trade and the rest of us 
who have been in touch with manu- 
facturers and consumers of these 
dyes. If there were an agreement, a 
bill could go through easily, and that 
is a matter that the Government are 
quite prepared to consider. . . . My 
recollection is that they set out cer- 
tain pledges. . . . Those pledges we 
must honor. . . . Certainly an under- 
taking was given by the Government 
and we are in honor bound to invite 
the House of Commons to honor that 
agreement.” 


David Lloyd George is an ex- 
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tremely shrewd man; there is prob- 
ably no better brain engaged in run- 
ning the affairs of the British Empire 
to-day. He will not make a move 
of any kind until he is sure of his 
ground, and if he threw a slight dash 
of cold water over what the British 
are going to refer to as their “Dyes” 
bill when they get it all written out 
and presented, he showed plainly 
enough that the Government favored 
the principle involved and that the 
promises would be kept. He is far 
too shrewd not to realize what the 
lack of a dye industry would mean to 
that same Empire whose destinies he 
so ably looks after, and he is also 
shrewd enough to know that although 
British manufacturers and users are 
agreed upon the principle of licensing, 
they are temporarily at odds over 
minor matters (such as the number 
of representatives each contingent 
shall have on the licensing committee 
which will be created) and that all 
this must be settled outside and not 
upon the floor of Parliament. 
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It is apparent, therefore, that it is 
the manufacturers and users of dyes 
who are holding up the measure, and 
the prospect is that if the bill is not 
brought up in the House of Commons 
before Christmas, there will be an- 
other three months’ delay. 

Why say more when the applica- 
tion of this situation across the water 
to our own industry’s predicament is 
so obvious? Here we are in agree- 
ment, but opponents of the Dye bill 
would have it that this is not so. It 
is up to the textile men to register 
their approval of the measure by let- 
ter without delay. 

Dye bill or Dyes bill, both should 
have been passed long ago. In the 
final analysis, lack of concerted ac- 
tion has been the real stumbling 
block in the case of both. 


Notice has been given that Harrison- 
Jensen, manufacturers’ agents who have 
specialized in the oil line, are to repre- 
sent the United Pigment & Color Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. 
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THE ZERO HOUR ? 
(Continued from page 8.) 


is in the long run certain to lose, and 
that he who seeks to profit by the mis- 
fortunes of others through the circula- 
tion of false rumors, hoping to precipi- 
tate further reactions, should be brand- 
ed as a public enemy! 

Mr. Sabin’s statement in full is ap- 
pended: 

“There are some important considera- 
tions which should be borne in mind in 
the present situation by all who seek to 
analyze it accurately. 

“In the first place, there is nothing 
mysterious or unexpected about the 
present condition in either the commod- 
ity or security markets. For months it 
has been certain, and it has been re- 
peatedly so stated by students of the 
situation, that there must be a liquida- 
tion of commodities, securities and la- 
bor before this country could fully re- 
cover from the effects of the war and 
be restored to anything like a normal 
business basis. It was inevitable that 
the processes of readjustment should be 
painful in many respects and in many 
instances, but that they were and are 
inevitable was a matter of common 
knowledge among all who seek to study 
-these problems apart from immediate 
self-interest. The regrettable thing is 
that, as commodity and security prices 
reached points far above their real value 
in the boom period, so they are today 
falling to points far below their real 
value. Necessary liquidation is pro- 
ceeding after the manner anticipated, 
on the whole, but there are yet several 
steps to be taken. 


“Perhaps the most important of these 
is for retail merchants to realize that 
they, too, must meet the inevitable eco- 
nomic trend and adjust their prices to 
meet the new conditions. Only in that 
manner can the situatiorr be stabilized 
and frozen credits thawed out. I know 
this is not a pleasant message, but I am 
firmly convinced that the sooner such a 
policy is pursued the less costly and 
painful it will be to all concerned. The 
process of deflation must include all the 


elements in the body. economic sooner’ 
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or later, and there can be no escape 
from the inexorable law which directs 
it. Dodging the facts or attempting to 
postpone the inevitable will not bring 
immunity to anyone whether his interest | 
lie in production or distribution, capital 
or Jabor. 

“The unfortunate effect in such a sit- 
uation is always that many innocent 
parties are made to suffer through ig- 
norance and misunderstandings, and 
also through the spread of false and 
malicious rumors which such conditions 
always inspire, with a resulting loss of 
confidence and panic sales. 

“There is so much in the present sit- | 
uation to inspire confidence and hope 
for the future that it is little short of 
criminal for anyone to paint the picture 
so blackly, through either ignorance or 
intent, that these vital facts are ob- 
scured. To cite a few pertinent facts: 
This country will harvest this year one 
of the largest crops in its history: its 
transportation congestion has been re- 
lieved and its railroad system is for the 
first time in a decade on a sound finan- 
cial and operating basis ; we have passed 
through 2 national election and assured 
four years of sane administration of 
public affairs; our banking system has 
withstood the greatest credit strain in 
its history and is on a sound and work- 
able basis; the accumulated surplus of 
five years of splendid prosperity is 
stored in many ways for our continued 
use; the markets of the world demand 
our products, and a great mercantile 
marine is prepared to transport them; 
this country has not been overbuilt or 
overextended in any of its underlying | 
activities, and faces no program of re- 
adjustment along these lines such as 
usually precipitates panic conditions. 
We are in the soundest financial, indus- 
trial and political condition of any im- 
portant nation in the world. 

“These are the simple, fundamental 
facts of our business situation, and to 
consider the present reaction as any- 
thing but a temporary setback from the 
destruction, inflation, extravagance and 
unsound economic conditions precipi- 
tated by the war is simply not to reckon 
with the truth. It remains true today, 
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as it has since this country was first set- 
tled, that ‘any man who sells the United 
States of America “short” is in the long 
run certain to lose,’ and, furthermore, 
any man who seeks to profit by the mis- 
fortunes of others in the circulation of 
misstatements or false rumors, hoping 
to precipitate further reactions, should 
be branded as a public enemy. 

“This is a time for clear thinking and 
courageous acting, and in the proportion 
that such factors are brought to bear 
will rewards follow when this spell of 
reaction has run its course.” 





TO MARKET 75c. ANTHRAQUIN- 
ONE MADE BY ELECTRO- 
CHEMICAL METHOD 








Thatcher Process Co. Plans to Pro- 
duce 1,000 Pounds Daily ata 
Cost of 2112 Cents 


No little interest is being manifest- 
ed in the trade just now over the pro- 
posal of the Thatcher Process Com- 
pany, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., to place 
upon the market a daily output of 
1,000 pounds of Anthraquinone, 
basis of Alizarin dyes, to sell at a 
price of 70 to 75 cents per pound, 
which is the estimated cost of manu- 
facturing this important intermediate 
in the case of manufacturers using 
straight chemical processes. By the 
use of the Thatcher electrochemical 
process, to which it has acquired the 
exclusive right, the company declares 
in a recent statement that it can man- 
ufacture this chemical for an outlay 
of 21% cents per pounds, thereby add- 
ing another long step in America’s 
conquest of the vat dye field. The 
market price of Anthraquinone re- 
cently, with limited offerings, was 
$2.75 to $3.75 per pound. 

The company already has a well 
constructed brick building, contain- 
ing 20,000 square feet, located in Syr- 
acuse and having.a railroad siding. 
The plant equipment and apparatus, 
it is said, is now three-quarters in- 
stalled and the balance of the neces- 
sary equipment is en route. The 
company is reported to have on hand 


‘manager 
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in the building raw materials for 
three months’ operations and mate- 
rials available for one year’s opera- 
tions at the rate of 1,000 pounds of 
the finished product per day. The 
Anthraquinone which the company 
will produce will be of the highest 
commercial grade, commercial sam- 
ples having already been submitted 
to a number of dye manufacturers 
comparing favorably with the finest 
grades of this intermediate. The bus- 
iness management of the enterprise 
will be in the hands of B. Ives Cooper, 
who was connected with the General 
Chemical Company for about seven- 
teen years and who was ten years 
of that firm’s Syracuse 
branch, while the technical manage- 
ment will be in charge of.Dr. Charles 
J. Thatcher, who developed the elec- 
trochemical process. 

A joint report submitted by Charles 
F. McKenna, Ph.D., consulting chem- 
ist and chemical engineer, formerly 
president of the American Institute 
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Amanil Colors for Cotton 
Union Colors for Mixed Goods 
Amacid Colors for Dress Goods 


FOR MEN’S WEAR 
Amacid Chrome Colors 
Alizarine Navy Blue 
Alizarine Chrome Red 
Alizarine Yellow 
Alizarine Brown 
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Basic Colors 


American Aniliné Products, Inc. 


80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Works: Nyack, N. Y. 
Offices: 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Danville, Va. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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of Chemical Engineers and vice-pres- 
ident of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, and Herbert Philipp, C.E., both 
of whom investigated the process, 
states: “The apparatus, process and 
plans of Dr. Thatcher are suitable and 
practicable for the manufacture of 
Anthraquinone from refined Anthra- 
cene, and the bare manufacturing cost 
may be expected not to exceed 31 
cents per pound over and above the 
price of refined Anthracene.” This 
cost was based on a production of 400 
pounds per day; on a production of 
800 pounds per day the cost was es- 
timated at 21% cents per pound. 

At the present time there are pre- 
sumed to be not more than seven 
makers of Anthraquinone in the coun- 
try, all of. whom are said to be em- 
ploying straight chemical processes. 

Dr. Thatcher graduated from La- 
fayette College and afterward studied 
at the Universities of Goettingen and 
Leipzig in Germany, i900 to 1903, 
under Professor Nernst and Profes- 
sor Ostwald, specializing on electro- 
chemical problems. As his graduat- 
ing thesis he took the subject of elec- 
trolytic oxidation of Sodium Thiosul- 
fate in the electrolytic cell, and al- 
though his conclusions were contrary 
to the opinions held by the profes- 
sors, he succeeded in demonstrating 
their accuracy and on this thesis was 
awarded the degree of Ph.D. Summa 
cum Laude, the highest degree given 
by any German University and 
awarded only for pre-eminent distinc- 
tion in some special department. 
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Cotton Bleachers Use 


| B&L Bleaching Oil 


to produce a foundation 
For a Pure White, and 


B & L Anti-Chlorine 


to neutralize chlorine 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
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Professor Ostwald, under whom he 
concluded this work, thought so well 
of it that he devoted practically an 
entire monthly issue of his highly 
scientific periodical, Zeitschrift fur 
physikalische Chemie (Vol. 47, pp. 541- 
720) to a description of Dr. Thatch- 
er’s researches and discoveries in 
electrochemistry; and coming to 
America later as official German del- 
egate to the international Electric 
Congress at the St. Louis Exposition, 
Professor Ostwald chose as the topic 
of his address to the Congress, Dr. 
Thatcher’s discoveries in his labora- 
tory, viz: “Catalysis and Electrolysis” 
(see Metallurgical and Chemical In- 
dustry, Vol. 2, 1904, pp. 393-5 and 
452-4). 

Subsequently Dr. Thatcher devoted 
his time for eight years to acting as 
chemical, electrical and physical ex- 
pert in patent suits and technical in- 
vestigations for patent counsel and 


for prominent manufacturing con- 
cerns, e. g., Eastman Kodak Com- 


pany, General Electric Company, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours, Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Company, etc. 
He was principal expert witness in 
the famous Klaxon Horn suit and for 
General Electric Company and other 
independent companies on the Mali- 
gnani patent. Subsequently he was 
expert witness for the City of New 
York in patent suits, and was retained 
again by General Electric Company 
for any suits that might be started in 
connection with Tungsten Lamp Fil- 
aments. 


SILK ASSOCIATION WOULD 
REVISE INCOME TAX LAW 
The Silk Association of America 

has sent the following income tax 
suggestions to the silk trade: 

In making inventories this year on 
which to base income tax returns, bus- 
iness men will find they are unable 
to allow for the heavy drop in prices 
during 1920. They must use in this 
connection prices of .1919. 

The present revenue act permits ad- 
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inventories taken at the end of the 
fiscal year 1918, as you will find in 
sections 214 (12 (b) and 234 (14) (b) 
of the Federal revenue act of 1919. 

No allowance can be made for the 
tremendous drop in the silk market 
during the past eight months. Inven- 
tories taken Jast year, whether based 
on cost or market, are, as you know, 
much in excess ofthe present values 
of the same goods. 

It is highly important that relief 
should be secured from this condition, 
which exists not only in the silk in- 
dustry but in practically every industry 
in this country, at the earliest possible 
date. 

For this reason it is recommended 
that in the first week of the coming 
session of Congress the sections noted 
above be changed to read “during the 
taxable year 1919,” and “for the pre- 
vious taxable year” instead of “for 
the taxable year 1918.” 

Other suggestions for amendments 
to the present law which can be ob- 
tained by those interested on applica- 
tion to the association. 


BOSTON EDITOR COUNSELS 
QUICK ACTION ON DYE 
PROBLEM 


That the undesirable consequences of 
British inaction in the matter of dye 
protection legislation should be a warn- 
ing to our own legislators not to de- 
lay, is the opinion of Robert Lincoln 
O’Brien, editor of the Boston Herald, 
as expressed in an interesting and time- 
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ly editorial recently printed in that pa- 
per under the heading, “The Battle of 
the Dyes,” wherein the writer points 
out that the Germans would be “either 
less or more than human” if they did 
not in future make a determined at- 
tempt to “get even” with us by driving 
our dye manufacturers out of the field 
of competition. Mr. O’Brien’s editorial 
follows: 


“If success is to attend the Ameri- 
can dye plants erected during and since 
the war, Congress may have to take the 
earliest possible opportunity to prevent 
the dumping of German dyes in large 
quantities at our principal ports. Sena- 
tor Harding may have had this in mind 
when in the course of the presidential 
election campaign he dropped a few 
words regarding the need of protection 
for some of our young industries. Older 
and stronger manufactures that have 
not to face fierce competition may be 
fully able to take care of themselves, 
but in the matter of dyes we know that 
there is a long, sharp fight to be fought 
with adversaries who are resolute and 
well equipped. Before the war they 
had chemical secrets that assured them 
mastery and monopoly in the production 
of valuable dyes that we could not do 
without. Since then we have discov- 
ered some of the delicate processes of 
German chemistry and appropriated for 
use a number of German patents. 
These, with the result of independent 
research, have enabled our manufac- 
turers to produce dyes that are not in- 
ferior to those for which we formerly 
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United Chemical Products Corporation 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


YORK AND COLGATE STREETS, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PARANITRANILINE 


ANILINE COLORS 
ACID, DIRECT, BASIC, CHROME AND SULPHUR 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
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depended on the Germans. They would 
be either less or more than human if 
they did not make a most determined 
attempt to ‘get even’ with us by driving 
our dyes out of the field and regaining 
the dominant place for their own. 

“The German dye works were al- 
tered and enlarged for use as munition 
works during the war. Now they are 
dye works again, with larger forces 
than ever busily employed, and great 
stocks accumulating for shipment to 
foreign countries. If trade between 
the United States and Germany had 
been resumed, say, eighteen months 
ago, we should probably have seen all 
our dyes undersold ere now. See what 
has happened in the United Kingdom. 
‘There the dye manufacturers sought 
freedom from German domination, as 
our own manufacturers did, and the 
Government encouraged them and 
promised protection. But no protection 
has been given. The Germans have 
free access to the British markets, and 
the consequences are not agreeable. 
Germany put into those markets in the 
month of September 2,636,144 pounds 
of finished dyestuffs, valued at $4,894,- 
25. In the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30 the British imports of foreign 
dyes, mainly from Germany, amounted 
to no less than 13,255,548 pounds, the 
value of which was $23,206,370. Let 
us take warning. Care must be taken 
of our new manufactures in their in- 
fancy, if they are not to be beaten down 
before they can take care of them- 
selves.” 


The Philadelphia Dyeing & Finishing 
Company, Frankford Avenue and Van 
Dyke Street, Philadelphia, has pur- 
chased a plot of ground at Torresdale 
Avenue and Bleigh Street, 465 ft. long. 
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Dye-a-Grams 


“Debs Sees Socialist Victory in 1924” 
—Headline. His long confinement is 
beginning to tell on him! 


—O— 


In days gone by a woman’s face used 
to be her fortune. Now it is the paint 
manufacturer’s ! 

—Oo— 

Good cigars seem to be about as 

scarce as Democrats. 
—Oo— 

“A Modest Disclaimer”—“Reporter” 

headline. Male or female? 
— O— 

“*All for One and One for All’— 
Harding.”—“Re porter’ headline. Elec- 
tion results cause us to twist this into 
“One for All and All for One—Hard- 
ing”! 

—-O—- 

Trade note states that Mr. McKer- 
row is in the West Indies -and will visit 
the Windward Islands. An appropriate 
place for a publicity man to visit. 

—-O-—- 

Something wrong—Winter with us 
and no predictions of a “flu” epidemic! 
-—O— 

It doesn’t take long to get into debt— 
and seldom are any speed records brok- 
en in getting out of it, either! 

—-O-— 

Everyone cannot be a_bootlegger; 

some have to work for a living. 
---O— 
Traffic regulations do not as yet pro- 


vide that telephone poles must dodge 
careless drivers! 
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When a man is in love, a cork leg 


that squeaks is of no advantage to him. 
——O—-- 
A profiteer in the matrimonial mar- 
ket might be classed as a bigamist! 
G. E. T. 
PLAN TEXTILE PRODUCTS 
SHOW FOR 1921 
A Textile Products Exposition, 
representative of all the cotton, linen 
and silk mills of the United States, is 
to be held in Greenville, S. C., in the 
Fall of 1921 if plans tentatively adopt- 





ed by the board of directors of the 


| Southern Textile 


i 


Exposition, Inc., 
materialize. Definite plans will be 
held in abeyance until the next meet- 
ing of the board. Manufacturers of 
the nation will be interrogated by 
letters and in person to ascertain their 
pleasure in the matter. Executives 
in attendance upon the Southern 
Textile Exposition, held recently, 
voiced the belief that such a show 
would be an unqualified success. 

A Textile Products Exposition will 
in no sense entrench upon the textile 
exposition, which is an exhibition of 
cotton mill machinery and is held 
every two years. William G. Sirrine, 
president, has stated that plans are 
being made already to make the next 
biennial exposition larger and more 
attractive than the one recently con- 
cluded. 


979 PER CENT OF OUTSTAND- 
ING DYE MERGER SHARES 
DEPOSITED 
A letter has been sent to the stock- 
holders of General Chemical Com- 
pany, Solvay Process Company, Se- 
met-Solvay Company, Barrett Com- 
pany and National Aniline & Chemi- 
cal Company, Inc., by the committee 
in charge of the consolidation of dye 
and chemical companies into the Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye Corporation, 
Stating that over 90 per cent of the 
outstanding shares of these com- 
panies has been deposited and are un- 

der control of the committee. 
Stockholders of different companies 
are urged to deposit their certificates 


with Guaranty Trust Company before 
November 30, when time for deposits 
expires. 

It is pointed out in the letter that 
until plans are officially declared op- 
erative all cash dividends paid on dif- 
ferent stocks deposited under the plan 
will be paid to holders of deposit cer- 
tificates representing such deposited 
shares. 


FRANCE SUPPLIED ALL SYN- 
THETIC INDIGO IMPORTS 
IN SEPTEMBER 
Figures compiled by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce show that all of the 13,468 
pounds of synthetic indigo, valued at 
$6,347, imported into the United 
States during September, came from 
France while practically all of the ex- 
tracts and decoctions for dyeing im- 
ported during the month came from 

England, Scotland and Jamaica. 

Colors and dyes not specified by 
class imported from Switzerland 
amounted to 77,331 pounds valued at 
$212,086. Total imports amounted to 
148,902. pounds valued at $314,659. 
Imports from England amounted to 
35,489 pounds valued at $46,812; from 
Germany, 18,075 pounds valued at 
$22,937; from France, 11,700 pounds 
valued at $18,455, and from the Neth- 
erlands, 2,479 pounds, valued at 
$6,655. 


The annual report of Aktiebolaget 
Svensk Fargamnesindustri (Swedish 
Dye Industry) for 1919 shows a loss 
of $925,067. 
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‘ANILINE SALES CORP. 


480 West Broadway, New York 


Full line of Acid, Direct 
and Basic Colors 
| Special line of 
Alizarine Colors 
to stand fulling, light, etc. 


OUR LABORATORY IS ALWAYS 
AT YOUR SERVICE 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 
Announcement has been made that 
the Ault & Wiborg London Company 
has been authorized by Secretary of 
State Harvey C. Smith to increase its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $250,000, 
the purpose being to take care of its 
growing business. This company is a 
subsidiary of the main corporation. 





The Canova & Simone Silk Com- 
pany, Paterson, N. J., which has been 
located on Putnam Street, that city, is 
moving headquarters to its new light- 
saving mill at Cedar and Dover Streets. 
Forty new box looms, as well as other 
machinery, are being installed, all of 
which will be motor-driven. 





For discussion of alleged unfair con- 
tract practices, a national conference of 
textile organizations has been called for 
December 1 in New York City. Invi- 
tations have been exterided to textile 
associations throughout the country. 
Methods of combating cancellations, 
breaking of contracts and other prac- 
tices which tend to injure the textile 
industry will be taken up. 


Under the laws of New York the 
Leroy Knitting Mills have been incor- 
porated to manufacture general knit 
goods. Headquarters will be in New 
York City, and the capital of the new 
enterprise is $10,000. Joseph Wolf is 
the principal incorporator. 








The Chemists’ Club, New York City, 
is out with an urgent appeal to mem- 
bers to assist in raising the’ $18,000 re- 
quired to complete the purchase of the 
property at 46-48 East Forty-first 
Street, $62,350 having already been sub- 
scribed by 107 members. Those who 
assist in this project may accept in re- 
turn for their subscriptions 6 per cent 





Alkali Blue 6B 


R. LECHNER CO., INC. 


110 East 23d Street New York 
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second mortgage bonds or other equal 
form of security which the trustees may 
issue, 










Reports from Paris state that the 
French dve industry is beginning to feel | 
the first effects of a general stagnation. | 
A large number of workers have been ,; 
laid off by the dye plant of Gillet, at 
Tzieux, while the foreign workers are 
increasing in number, a large group of 
Italians being recently taken on at one 
of the plants in the same neighborhood. 








Thomas M. Rector, formerly in 
charge of the Division of Food Tech- 
nology of the Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, Washington, D. C., has been ap- 
pointed director of the Department of 
Industrial Chemistry at the Pease Labo. 
ratories, Inc., 39 West Thirty-eighth 
Street, New York City. Mr. Rector 
has been associated in the development 
of several nationally known products, 
and during the war served as an officer 
in the Chemical Warfare Service, where 
he was active in the perfection of the 
American gas mask. 


N. H. LANE 


N. H. Lane died early in the morn- | 
ing on November 20, at the age of | 
seventy-three. He had been in failing 
health during the past year. For 
forty years Mr. Lane had been active 
in the dyestuff and chemical business 
as a manufacturing chemist, the !ast 
twenty-five of which he was a part- 
ner in the firm of Bosson & Lane, At- 
lantic, Mass. 

A conscientious and indefatigable 
worker, he found his greatest enjoy- 
ment in his business and home life, 
and while always interested in public 
questions, he chose the modest part 
of a private citizen. He was born in 
Danville, Vt., and came to Masachu- 
setts at the age of twenty-five. 

The ReporTER joins with others in , 
extending to business associates and 
friends of Mr. Lane its sympathetic 
recognition of the loss which his pass- 
ing will bring about. 
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separate establishments dependent, directly or 
indirectly, upon regular and uninterrupted sup- 
plies of dyestufts. 


In these factories, which represent an invest- 
ment of four billion dollars, over two million 
people are employed. They produce annually 
in manufactured goods nearly six billions of 
dollars or 25% of the country’s total output of 
manufactured products. 


American dyestuff manufacturers are straining 


-eighth | 0 per, leather and allied industries, 67,585 
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Dyestuffs Sales Department 
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A New Direct Dye 


Excellent grays on cotton, and fabrics com- 
posed of both cotton and wool, and cotton 
and silk, are now obtained by the use of 


‘‘National’’ Erie Fast Gray M 


a level dyeing, direct dye of good fastness 
to light, washing and hot pressing. 

Of particular interest to printers is the fact 
that this new product discharges perfectly 


Persistent effort on the part of our technolo- 


gists, combined with extensive plants with 
every modern facility, go far to explain the 
record of achievement in producing an ever 
increasing line of 


National Dyes 


National Amiline 
{Chemical Co.Ixe. 


General Offices: 21 Burling Slip, New York 








